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the advantages of obedience would have been, the value in taking
advice and instruction from more experienced persons. She does end
with a threat, but not a threat of something she will do if he does
not obey; it is rather a statement that there are dangerous beings
and forces in the world round about and that if one does not pay
due regard to these realities one will suffer very unpleasant conse-
quences.
Naturally, not all Navaho children are instructed, disciplined, and
trained in precisely the same way. There are important differences
among mothers, fathers, and other elders. To some extent, also,
there tend to be family patterns that prevail regardless of whether
or not any particular family member is present. In some families
cruel teasing is frequent. In others teasing is almost entirely re-
stricted to rather impersonal observance of the standardized jokes
between certain classes of relatives. In still others teasing follows
these traditional lines but takes on a more personal quality and is in
fact used as a way of bringing slightly recalcitrant youngsters into
line.
In spite of these divergences, one can still point to trends which
sharply distinguish the Navaho way of training children from that
used by white men. Very striking is the extent to which even seven-
and eight-year-old Navahos respond passively to reprimand. The
youngster who is accused of something almost never "talks back."
He turns his head the other way and says nothing. Again, while
one occasionally hears direct threats on the part of a parent ("1*11
throw you in that water down at the dam if you aren't good"), the
overwhelming tendency is to refer discipline, or the authority for it,
to some individual or agency outside of the immediate family circle.
Neither parents nor grandparents nor older brothers or sisters habit-
ually assume full responsibility in the eyes of the child. Responsi-
bility is placed either on supernatural agencies or on human beings
in general.
Children are told that if they don't behave the big gray yeibichai
will carry them off and eat them. This fear is driven home by threats
made by the masked figures at the initiation ceremony. (See The
Navaho, Chapter 6.) In two of the autobiographies of school children
we find evidence of this: "The first time I saw the yeibichai I was
scared. I thought they eat the children, and I cried." "I never have
seen the yeibichai. I am scared to see them. My father said the yeibi-